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MR. IRVING’S RICHARD III. 


+ 


HAT the result of the experiment made at the 
Lyceum on Monday week has been awaited with 
widespread interest need hardly be stated. Not only 
was the original text of Shakspeare’s play, with such 
excisions as the convenience of the audience and the 
exigencies of the stage require, to be substituted for 
Colley Cibber’s version, but Mr. Irving, whose progress 
during the last five or six years has been watched with 
so much interest, was to be the wicked crookback. 
Last week, owing to the shortness of the interval 
between the first performance and the publication 
of The Theatre, we could give only a comparatively 
brief account of Mr. Irving’s acting, and in the case of 
his Richard ITI., as in that of his Hamlet or Macbeth, 
more than one visit is required to form anything like 
a fair estimate of what he has accomplished. Under 
these circumstances it is unnecessary to offer an apology 
for returning to the consideration of the performance. 
The first scene is a quaint street in medieval 
London by morning, with the bells of distant churches 
throwing out merry peals, on account of the resto- 
ration of peace. Preceded by a guard of six soldiers 
in armour—an incident which, trifling as it may 
appear, is not without a certain dramatic significance, 
besides adding to the effect of the picture—Mr. Irving 
slowly enters through an archway. Before the first 
soliloquy is over he has struck a clear key-note to his 
conception of the character. In the play of his features 
and the accent of his voice we may read the determi- 
nation to wade through slaughter to the throne, the 
daring and comprehensive intelligence by which he is 
to seize his object, his utter disregard of ordinary duties 
and ordinary feelings. We see, too,—and it is here 
that an independent study of the character is first con- 
clusively shown-—a man who, notwithstanding his 
deformities, is not without the external graces of high 
birth, the prince whom the Countess of Desmond 
declared to be one of the most enchanting men of his 
brother’s court. Mr. Irving’s dress is in agreement with 
this idea—lavender hose, a fur-tipped cloak, and a 
jewelled hat. Both in manner and dress he has nothing 
in common with the traditional Richard. In the 
sardonic humour which even at this stage appears in the 
part he is admirable, and nothing could be better in its 
way than the mocking scorn of 


“He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute ” ; 


the scene with Clarence (Mr. Bentley), or the horrible 
jocundity to which he gives way on looking into the 
future. 

The scene with Lady Anne presents almost insuper- 
able obstacles to the actor, for the facility with which 
the lady is weaned from her repugnance to the murderer 
of her husband and father-in-law, to say nothing of the 
fact that the wooing is carried on in the presence of 
death and menials, is little better than an outrage on 
common sense. The most able actor can do no more 
than throw a semblance of probability over the scene, 
and to the praise of having done this Mr. Irving is 
fairly entitled. Here, again, departing from established 
usage, he makes love to his intended victim less with 





the bluntness of a soldier than with the seductive grace 
and fervour of a Lothario. Indeed, we are not sure 
that if the attendants could move out of sight with 
their “ honourable load” for a short time, and if we 
could imagine the street to be deserted, the scene might 
be accepted as being at least within the limits of possi- 
bility. At the same time, however well painted the 
passion may be, the audience can clearly perceive that 
it is only simulated. The interest of the scene is much 
enhanced by the art with which Miss Isabel Bateman 
indicates the influence of the strong over the weak 
mind. The abrupt change of his tone and demeanour 
as, after the disappearance of the lady, Mr. Irving turns 
to the coffin-bearers with “‘ Take up the corse ”—when, 
in fact, the dissembler drops his mask again—is well 
imagined, and a powerful revulsion of feeling is 
obviously experienced by the whole audience. The 
sportive soliloquy 
“T do mistake my person all this while. 

Upon my life she finds, although I cannot, 

Myself to be a marvellous proper man. 

T'll be at charges for a looking-glass, 

And entertain a score or two of tailors 

To study fashions to adorn my body,” 
is delivered with considerable effect. 

The advantage which Mr. Irving has now gained is 
steadily increased from this time until the middle of 
the fourth act. In listening to the Cassandra-like 
curses of Margaret (finely played by Mrs. Crowe), in 
communicating to Edward the news of Clarence’s death, 
in the scarcely-concealed sneer with which he craves his 
mother’s blessing, in the presence of the “ spiders ” who 
stand between him and the throne, in the change in 
the council-chamber scene from the “cheerful and 
smooth” exterior to the terrible resolution which that 
exterior had so completely hidden, his subsequent con- 
versation with Buckingham as to the address to the 
citizens, in the profound dissimulation in the scene 
with those who come to offer him the crown—in all 
this Mr. Irving rose to the level of the situation. 
Especially forcible was his acting just after the little 
Duke of York had made so bold as to taunt him—his 
face frowningly set upon vacancy and his hand 
mechanically trifling with his dagger—and when, on 
being saluted as king, he covers one side of his face 
with the prayer-book to hide from the deputation the 
almost fiendish smile with which he glances at Buck- 
ingham. His last scene with the latter includes a novel 
point. The “I’m not in the vein,” is given, not as an 
explosion of angry petulance, as is usually the case, but 
with a bitterly derisive accent. This adds very mate- 
rially to the force of the words, and, as we conceive, is 
perfectly in character. The actor’s talents are again 
exhibited to advantage in the scene with Elizabeth, 
which, however, is too much in the nature of a repeti- 
tion of that with Lady Anne to create much impression. 

From this time Mr. Irving is not so successful, prin- 
cipally because his voice is unequal to the strain 
imposed upon it. His mannerisms of elocution and 
gait, hitherto carefully avoided, now peep forth, and, at 
times his words are indistinctly heard by all except 
those seated near the stage. This remark does not 
apply to the first tent scene, where, making another 
departure from usage, Mr. Irving represents the usurper 
as depressed and even dejected. This dejection is not 
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inconsistent with great courage, and it must be remem- 
bered that the moral significance of this portion of the 
play turns upon the failure of Richard’s faculties at the 
very moment when he stands most in need of them. 
There is warrant for Mr. Irving’s conception in the 
text,— 
“T have not that alacrity of spirit, 
Nor cheer of mind that I was wont to have.” 


Perhaps, too, the curse of his mother, the old Duchess 
of York, is still ringing in his ears. Be Mr. Irving 
right or wrong, the dejection we have spoken of serves 
asa good introduction to the dream scene. In depicting 
the terrors which crowd in upon Richard’s mind as he 
starts from the dream, and the possibly too gradual 
resumption of courageous determination, Mr, Irving’s 
acting would leave nothing to be wished for if his voice 
were more completely under control. The royal tent 
occupies the whole of the stage, and on the curtains 
being drawn aside the watch fires of the camp are seen. 
A military march is heard in the distance; the king’s 
confidence returns as he eagerly listens to the inspiriting 
strains ; and at length, giving way to a burst of enthu- 
siasm, he exclaims, “* A thousand hearts are great within 
my bosom.” He dies finely; even after his sword is 
struck out of his hand, and after he has received his 
death wound, he struggles as though there was a power 
in the mere manifestation of his unconquerable 
will. 

Of the merit of this performance there cannot be 
much diversity of opinion. Next to his Hamlet, it is 
the most original, brilliant, and carefully-considered 
acting which Mr. Irving has yet presented us. That he is 
at home less in the feverish hurry of the closing scenes 
than in the earlier part is beyond question ; but, viewed 
in its entirety, the representation is one of rare excel- 
lence. If, as we should be inclined to maintain, Mr. 
Irving does not give sufficient prominence to the intel- 
lectual power which distinguishes the part, he, at least, 
identifies himself with surprising facility and effect to 
all the phases of the character—the plotter, the lover, 
the wit, the hypocrite, the statesman, and the soldier ; 
and whenever a line of sardonic humour or bitter irony 
comes in his way his acting is above reproach. The 
mannerisms of speech and gesture to which we have 
already alluded, and which have detracted at times 
from the effect of Mr. Irving’s previous impersonations, 
are far less prominent here, and, indeed, are rather of 
good service to him than otherwise. In a word, his 
Richard is greatly successful, and he will be tired of re- 
presenting so arduous a part before his audiences are 
tired of seeing him repeat it. 

This success, of course, determines the result of his 
experience of supplanting Colley Cibber’s version of 
Richard III. by the origiual text. The relative value of 
the two pieces was inquired into at such length in our 
previous issue that we need not again go over the same 
ground. Enough to say that Cibber’s version, although 
strengthened by the introduction of the scene of the 
murder of Henry VI., so acceptable to a representative of 
Gloucester, is not really more dramatic than Shaks- 
peare’s “chronicle,” and that the play as given at the 
Lyceum appears to meet every fair requirement. 
Nevertheless, Cibber’s Richard is so familiar to play- 
goers, and the influence exerted in this country by time- 
honoured usage is so great, that we may reasonably 
doubt whether an actor less esteemed than Mr. Irving 
could have ventured to restore the text of Shakspeare. 
Nine years ago it was remarked by a most able critic 
that until the veneration for Shakspeare’s text became 
far more intense and general than it then was,—until, 
in' fact, the public began to demand the resuscitation 
of Fortinbras in Hamlet,—Cibber’s Richard would 
remain the stock piece of the stage. 

It remains to be added that Mr. Thomas Swinbourne 
is an efficient Buckingham, and that the piece is pro- 
duced with much care and liberality. 





For the convenience of our readers we propose to 
publish an epitome of the opinions of the London press 
whenever an important theatrical event is under con- 
sideration. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON RICHARD III. 


TuE Times holds that the result is a perfectly continuous and 
intellighle dramatic piece, and it will be much surprised if Cibber’s 
Richard III. is not now sent to keep company with Garrick’s 
Hamlet and Nahum Tate’s King Lear. “In this play,” continues 
the Times, “ Mr. Irving surpasses all his former representations of 
the characters of Shakspeare. There is no one passage in his 
Richard as good, perhaps, as one or two which we can remember 
in the earlier days of his Hamlet, but as a whole the performance 
is, we think, a better one, and beyond all comparison, superior to 
his Macbeth or his Othello. The unfortunate and unpleasant, 
because wholly unnatural, tricks of speech and action into which 
Mr. Irving has fallen are in many scenes agreeably conspicuous by 
their absence, and even where they prevail they are, as will be 
readily conceived, less painfully prominent than in such characters 
as Hamlet, Othello, a Macbeth. But, with all its faults, there 
is much that is worthy of high praise in Mr. Irving’s Richard, as 
played at the Lyceum. It is a character far more within his 
grasp than are those other characters of Shakspeare that he has 
hitherto attempted, and his performances will, we think, agreeably 
surprise those who may have founded on former attempts their 
doubt of his capacity to deal with the highest form of our 
drama. . 


Tur Saturday Review considers that Mr. Irving has clearly 
seized the humorous side of the character, and he has also 
avoided all ostentation of hypocracy and villainy. It is possible 
to think of his Richard as of a man who seemed to mere 
acquaintances “one of the most delightful persons imaginable.” 
At times he misses something of the natural gaiety and high 
spirits of the character; and at others, notably in the tent scene, 
he seems to attach more importance to the stings of conscience 
than so bold and light-hearted a villain as-Richard was likely to 
do. But by doing this he gains something in dramatic effect of 
light and shade ; and throughout, in the sarcastic passages of the 
play, he is admirable. The way in which the smile of affection 
and the caressing voice gradually give way to the expression of 
triumphant hatred in the scene with Clarence is admirably 
natural. In such touches as this Mr. Irving’s power of grasping 
the dramatist’s meaning and giving it apparently spontaneous 
expression comes out better than speeches which appeal more 
directly by their violence to an audience, but in which Mr. Irving 
is apt, in the momentary excitement, to lose control over his 
resources. The bustle and animation of the last scenes are well 
conceived ; but their execution is spoilt by the terrible indistinct- 
ness of the actor’s speech as he grows more excited,—a fatal 
fault, of which it is necessary, before all things, that Mr. Irving 
should cure himself. His death is finely imagined. He seems, as 
it is reported Kean did, to fight with the mere power of his will 
after his physical strength is exhausted. On the whole, the 
performance is full of fine and fiery qualities. 


Tue Daily News says that in aspiring to walk in the footsteps 
of so many illustrious representatives of the character of the Duke 
of Gloucester, Mr. Irving exhibits a courage which is justified 
both by his high reputation as a tragedian and by his previous 
successes in the poetical drama. He is in possession of man 
requisities for the part of a high order,and there is probably ah 
that is congenial to him in the usurper’s restless movements and 
rapidly shifting moods of mind; while the occasions for display 
of picturesque and splendid energy in the closing scene promised, 
it might be said, an assured triumph. Nor is he wanting in any 
of these respects. The craft and dissimulation of the character 
have perhaps never been indicated by more subtle play of feature 
or by more skilful use of those indefinable movements which help 
to convey meaning to the mind of the spectator. 


Tue Daily Telegraph says that this remarkable revival of a play 
which comes upon the town like a new revelation of Shakspeare’s 
grandeur of conception and treatment, is destined to a long 
career if the measure of public patronage be proportionate to the 
amount of care bestowed on the production, That Richard is 
the most elaborately wrought-out character in which Mr. Henry 
Irving has ever appeared, many will contend with good show of 
argument, but no one can doubt that it is his greatest triumph as 
an actor. In none of his previous assumptions has he shown a 
firmer grasp of purpose, and in none has he so thoroughly suc- 
ceeded in concealing defects which have occasionally marred his 
excellent intentions. As Richard, Mr. Irving thoroughly identifies 
himself with the design of the dramatist, showing his villainy in 
subordination to his ambition, and masking both under an almost 
impenetrable veil, woven out of the webs of deceit and treache 


To such a performance the warmest praise may be unhesitating’ 
accorded, not only on account of its absolute freedom from all 
the tricks of stage artifice, but for the minute touches—the by- 
play with the white rose, for instance, in the scene of the council- 
chamber—that make up the highly-finished artistic picture. 
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Tue Standard says it must have been evident to all who 
noted the keen and reverend regard which Mr. Irving bestowed 
upon his Shakspearean performances, that when he came to play 
Richard III. he woul have no dealings whatever with the 
mongrel adaptation which has so long ousted the genuine tragedy 
from the stage. In the performance itself the Standard tinds 
room for high praise. That the verdict of future audiences will 
coincide with that unanimously. returned on Monday evening 
there is no reason to doubt, and that many portions of the play 
will increase in strength when Mr. Irving is sure not only of 
himself, but of those with whom he has to work, is unquestionable. 
All the passions which animate Richard find wonderfully true 
expression in his mobile features; the mannerisms of voice 

rceptible to some slight degree in the first speech most happily 

isappeared entirely until the fourth act, when only a hint of the 
objectionable style was given, and the acute nervousness from 
which the earnest artist always suffers must surely be held to 
excuse the few occasions in which excuse was needed. A trifling 
limp checked the dimensions of those long strides in which Mr. 
Irving has sometimes too freely indulged. In all he says and 
does a keen and thoughtful appreciation of the poet may be 
traced, and the performance of Richard will assuredly redound 
greatly to the credit and reputation of this admirable and most 
deservedly popular actor. In other parts considerable ability was 
displayed. 

THE Atheneum says that at the outset Mr. Irving presents to 
perfection the soured, malignant, and ambitious man, to whom 
men are of no account, who plays with them as though they were 
dice or counters, and sweeps them away when they have served 
his purpose. The very incarnation of treachery and malice, he 
scarcely keeps from the ears of his victims the sneers he utters as 
asides, and has to repeat, with alterations that change their signi- 
ficance, the words he has spoken. So successful is Mr. Irving in 
displaying this side of the nature of Richard, or rather this view 
of his nature, he omits the point ordinarily made by actors in 
bidding Buckingham stand aside. It is difficult, indeed, to find 
any fault with the conception of the character or its presentation 
in the earlier scenes. When, however, the desertion of friends 
and the approach of danger rouse the more heroical temper of 
Richard, Mr. Irving went far towards destroying the impression 
he had made. 


Tur Pall Mall Gazette thinks Mr. Irving’s admirers have some 
reason to regret that he did not follow up his success in Hamlet by 
an appearance in the character which he assumed for the first time 
on the 29th ult. It is a very marked improvement upon the two 
latest performances which preceded it. tt is unequal, no doubt ; 
it is weakened in many parts by mannerisms, and unluckily most 
weakened where it should be strongest—that is to say, towards 
the climax; it fails to give adequate expression ta Richard’s one 
redeeming quality, courage ; but the conception of the part is, 
except at one point, a true one, firmly grasped, and the short- 
comings in execution are not so many nor so grave as to confuse 
or distort the picture which he has intended to set before us. 


THE Observer says that for four whole acts Mr. Irving is able 
to realise Richard for us as, in our time at least, he has never 
been realised before. That the final act of the tragedy does not 
in Mr. Irving’s hands become a very impressive climax to the story 
is not wholly the fault of his deficiency in heroic power, for the 
inevitable conclusion of the history is by no means cast in the 
spirit of the scenes which have gone before. In any case, how- 
ever, the end could not fulfil the promise of the beginning ; for, 
from the moment when Richard awakes from his dream the actor 
fails to keep clear of the elocutionary and other faults from which 
he has up to this time been so fortunately free. The performance 
up to the close of the fourth act is fresh, forcible, subtle, and 
full of interest at every turn. 


Tur Globe says that a success such as has attended the production 
may be said to constitute a rehabilitation at once of a play and of an 
actor. From the moment the curtain was drawn up on the scene 
in which Richard utters his superb monologue concerning the 
fortunes of his house to that in which the victorious host of 
Richmond gather round the body of the fallen tyrant, the applause 
of the audience was enthusiastic and all but continuous. It 

ielded at times to the desire to hear the words of the drama, 
ut rose again at the close of each situation, and swelled into an 
absolute roar of approval at the termination of every act. It 
may, of course, be disputed how far the position of an actor who 
has received such conspicuous marks of public appreciation as 
have fallen to the lot of Mr. Irving requires to be strengthened. 
There are, however, few judicious admirers of Mr. Irving who 
lace his Macbeth and his Othello on the same level with his 
amlet ; and his successin a new Shakspearean impersonation will 
bring back to him the full tribute of those whose allegiance had 
become doubtful. Concerning the play there is no question. All 
who claim to speak as Sir Oracle concerning things dramatic or 
histrionic have tove wont to affirm that it is unsuited to modern 
days, and unworthy to stand as an acting play beside the version 
of Cibber. Some countenance is afforded to these views by the 
fact that Macready’s revival of the play was a failure. Cibber’s 
version, however, is now finally disposed of, and cast into the 
limbo of vanities. Mr. Irving's entire performance is worthy of 
his reputation. 





THE CRITERION THEATRE. 


HE new piece produced at the Criterion Theatre on 
Saturday last is described as a farcical comedy 
adapted from Le Reveillon by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert ; and 
as the subject of the adaptation had in its original 
form achieved considerable success, whilst the adapter 
was one of the ablest of our dramatists, it seemed fair 
to anticipate a thoroughly satisfactory result for the 
effort. No piece of its kind has either here or in Paris 
won a more favourable reputation than the farcical 
comedy, which must for us always be associated with 
the well-balanced humour of M. Didier and of his 
collaborateur, M. Schey, now, alas! deceased. None of 
our living playwrights have been able to prove the 
possession of a vein of comedy-wit more origina: and 
more rich than that of Mr. Gilbert. The natural 
hopes, however, which were based upon this apparently 
happy conjunction of author and subject were doomed 
to disappointment; and the only commendation which 
can be awarded to On Bail must be given from a much 
lower standpoint than that which we had hoped to find 
applicable to the production. It is poor praise to 
pronounce the greater portion of the adaptation a 
fair, but by no means brilliant, translation of the 
original, which it is as regards its ideas, if not as 
regards its actual language. It is at best a feeble 
compliment to Mr. Gilbert to thank him for having in 
one well-known scene replaced the unpleasant flavour 
of impropriety by the equally unpleasant flavour of 
vulgarity. It is little to say for a piece written by the 
author of the Wicked World, The Happy Land, and 
Creatures of Impulse, that it affords a good medium 
for noisy buffoonery, for exaggerated “ business,” and 
for rough fun of the order beloved by the gallery at 
Christmas time. And yet there is really hardly any- 
thing more favourable than this to be said for On Bail. 
Except in one cleverly-written scene Mr. Gilbert has done 
very little for the comedy, which is left to rely for its 
interest upon such portion of its inglorious plot, as the 
British standard of morality allows to remain, and 
nothing of adequate value has been added by him to 
make up for what is inevitably lost. It may be that 
this was the best way in which to treat Le Reveillon ; 
but if so, the treatment might assuredly have been 
trusted to a pen less able than that of Mr. Gilbert. 

In the two-act play, Committed for Trial, the 
author of On Bail has already worked out one of the 
motives of Le Reveillon,—the discovery by a husband 
who has left his home a few hours previously in order 
to surrender to his bail, that a man has already 
been taken into custody in his name, having been 
discovered in his, the real prisoner’s house, and in a 
darkened room alone with his wife. The husband, here 
called Lovibond, is furious, for he assumes that the 
moment his back was turned his wife must have 
taken the opportunity to receive Mr. Alfred Trimble as 
a lover in his absence. 

The only way, however, in which he can obtain access 
to the prisoner, who is locked up in his name, is by 
pretending to be the advocate entrusted with his 
defence ; and in the interview which follows, the conflict 
between the hero’s real and assumed intentions is the 
gist of a highly diverting situation. Every particular 
which Lovibond in his simulated capacity extorts from his 
wretched client seems for a time to confirm his worst 
suspicions, and he finds himself getting more and more 
enraged with the trembling creature whom he is 
promising to defend. The characteristics, real or 
imaginary, of Mr. and Mrs. Lovibond, upon which the 
prisoner wishes his advocate to dilate, are, of course, the 
very last which Lovibond is prepared to admit; and 
his ebullitions of rage as his client proceeds in his 
instructions, are such that Mr. Trimble is continually 
asking, “ Are you quite sure that it is my defence for 
which you are engaged ?” 
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Throughout the whole of this capital situation the 
author closely follows the original ; but he suffers sadly 
at the hands of the actors who interpret the characters 
of Lovibond and Trimble. Mr. Charles Wyndham, as 
the soi-disant advocate, altogether overdoes the rage of 
the indignant husband, and loses the point to be made 
by the man’s forced repression of. his feelings, and 
ultimate failure in self-command. Mr. Righton— 
unlike Mr. Wyndham—has from the first been 
thoroughly disappointing. His appearance and dress 
are simply preposterous, and are fitted only for burlesque. 
Mrs. Lovibond’s admirer of days gone by, before her 
marriage, is, doubtless, a silly sentimental and imprac- 
ticable person, but his guise should not be that of 
extravaganza, nor his manner that of melodrama run 
mad. Through misfortunes such as these, a performance 
loses all title to the description of even farcical comedy. 

The scene of the supper to which, fora practical joke, 
the hero has been invited on the eve of the trial—that 
he may, under a false name, meet the governor of his 
future prison—is retained; and from one point of 
view it certainly gains by the deodorizing process to 
which it is subjected. But there is one objection 
to it which proves well-nigh fatal. Its elaboration and 
extreme length become wearisome, if not absolutely 
pointless, since they degenerate into the mere illustra- 
tion by Mr. Wyndham and Mr. John Clarke of rapid 
intoxication. Hx hypothesi, there is no special meaning 
in the assemblage save the queer juxtaposition of the 
governor and his future prisoner ; and the curtain might 
far better fall so soon as the faintest indication of the 
outcome of the party is indicated. We soon grow 
tired of hearing a half-tipsy gentleman address a waiter 
as “old boy” or “old fellow” every time his glass is 
filled up, and by the time the drunken dance is reached 
we are heartily sick of the whole affair. It may be the 
correctional, and, indeed, inevitable excision of the 
naughty element of the original is responsible for the com- 
parative dulness of the adaptation ; it may be that the 
English fail to redeem the innate vulgarity of the scene 
by lifelike sketches of character drawn under unfavour- 
able conditions. Whatever the cause, it remains certain 
that neither author nor actors have here managed to 
catch the spirit and dash of the French production. 

It is a pleasant task to turn from this record of dis- 
appointment to the acknowledgment of such merit as 
the piece and performance possess. Happy touches 
are not wanting in the first act, wherein Lovibond’s 
dismay at the result of his “ brutal assault upon an 
orphan railway porter” is relieved by the prospect of 
the Bohemian supper offered to him by his friend, the 
theatrical manager; and these happy touches are 
followed up in ascene of the second act, in which, if we 
recollect rightly, Mr. Gilbert has widely departed from 
the original. So far, too, the acting is, for the most part, 
thoroughly satisfactory. Mr. Charles Wyndham is 
always singularly successful in depicting that curious 
mixture of confusion and confidence which is so often 
met in the underbred man; and his manner, when 
Lovibond is introduced to the Duke of Darlington, forms 
a most effective contrast to the typical aristocratic calm 
of Miss Fanny Josephs in her thoroughly artistic sketch 
of the young nobleman. © Equally excellent, too, in 
another direction, is the combination of blandness and 
official decision in the bearing of Mr. Clarke as Mr. 
Marcooly, the governor of the county gaol, when he 
arrests the man whom he imagines to be Mrs. Lovibond’s 
husband, and smilingly pooh-poohs her disavowal of the 
relationship. There is a “sweet solemnity ” about Miss 
Eastlake’s picture of the distressed wife which would 
seem less out of place if Mr. Righton had adopted a 
different tone for the aggressive lover ; and against Mr. 
Ashley’s presentation of the manager nothing is to be 
said, except as regards his needlessly eccentric appear- 
ance. On the whole, if the promise of the earlier part of 
the performance had been fulfilled, the play might have 








seemed to deserve a far more favourable verdict than 
any which it succeeded in obtaining, though it could 
scarcely, even by a far different result, have reconciled 
to the waste of intellectual force which such work 
from Mr. Gilbert implies. 





THE GAIETY THEATRE. 


R. HOLLINGSHEAD has strengthened the 
programme at this theatre by reviving Mr. 
Byron’s three-act comedy of Dearer than Life, origi- 
nally brought out at the Queen’s in 1868. This is one 
of those domestic pieces in which a serious interest is 
produced by the most natural means, and which, if 
adequately represented, as it is at the Gaiety, generally 
leave a durable impression upon the memory. Charles 
Garner, an arrant young scamp, is regarded as faultless 
by his mother. His father, Michael, is much better 
informed, but, out of consideration for his wife, he keeps 
what he knows to bimself. The twenty-seventh anni- 
versary of his wedding arrives, and he resolves to enjoy 
himself with what appetite he may. Impressed with 
too high an opinion of himself to mix with his father’s 
guests, Charley seeks the society, as he too frequently 
does, of one Bob Gassitt, a youth with decided proclivi- 
ties for living by his wits. This character, it may be 
stated, was represented at the Queen’s by Mr. Irving. 
The festivities at Garner’s house are abruptly stopped 
by the arrival of Mr. Kedgley,a merchant, with the 
mournful intelligence that Charles, who is in his 
employment as clerk, has failed to account for sums — 
received by him for and on account of his master. The 
scapegrace’s cousin Lucy, with whom he is in love, has 
sold a reversion in order to relieve him from his liabi- 
lities, but the proceeds are stolen from a bureau in 
which she has placed them. For the sake of his wife, 
Michael Garner takes the crime upon himself; Mr. 
Kedgley compounds a felony by accepting compensation, 
and Charles goes abroad. In the third act he returns 
home a wiser and a richer youth, to the intense satisfac- 
tion of Lucy and the mother, the latter of whom has 
just been nearly heartbroken by discovering the truth. 
Charley is not so bad as the audience have been led to 
expect; a drunken brother of Michael, known as 
“Uncle Ben,” here confesses that it was he who had 
stolen the proceeds of the reversion. Mr. Toole’s 
“ Michael Garner” is still well remembered, and now it 
is only necessary to say that, as before, he speedily wins 
a firm hold upon the sympathies of his audience. Miss 
Hollingshead, a graceful and painstaking young actress, 
is the Lucy, and Mr. Collette replaces Mr. Irving as 
Bob. The other parts are well sustained. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 


—_eo— 


| Fes week Mr. Barry Sullivan played to large audiences in Cork. 

Miss Stanhope and Mr. Cathcart were his principal supporters. 
The graduates and students of Queen’s College have presented 
him with an address. The new Queen’s Theatre, at Wigan, 
is in the possession of Mr. J. Dewhurst and his company. They 
commenced on Monday with Macbeth. The “legitimate” drama 
is also to be had in the Opera House at Aberdeen, where 
Mr. Osmond Tearle has been playing Romeo to the Juliet of 
a Miss Elise Maisey, and at Doncaster, where Mr. Charles Dillon 
has played Hamlet, Othello, and Macheth. Married m 
Haste, one of the most substantial, yet entertaining, comedies 
for which we are indebted to Mr. Byron, was revived at the 
old Theatre Royal, Bristol, by Mr. William Duck’s Our 
Boys company. On the 29th ult. the Break of Morn, an 
Irish drama, was produced at the Theatre Royal, Barrow- 
in-Furness, with Mr. J. B. Harvey as a certain Terence O’Moore, 
The next day the bills of the Theatre Royal, Belfast, an- 
nounced La Belle Hélene, by Mr. South’s company, but at the 
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last moment the programme had to be changed in consequence of 
the illness of Miss Alice May and Mr. Beverley. Mr. and Mrs- 
Frank Frayne, with their Kentucky rifle team, played Si Slocum, 
at Bolton, to be received with more indulgence than was displayed 
at the Olympic a few weeks ago. At Burnley, the Shaughraun 
had given place to Mr. Oxenford’s version of Les Deux Orphelines. 
Mr. Weston was the Pierre, supported by Miss French and Miss 
Evelyn as Louise and Henriette. The Shaughraun was in the 
bills of the Theatre Royal, Bury St. Edmund’s, the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, and the Theatre Royal, St. Helen’s. Mr. J. B. Howard 
produced, at Edinburgh, the melodrama of the Rag Picker of 
Paris, himself playing Father Jean. The Greenock Theatre had 
a share in the celebration of the anniversary of the birth of Burns ; 
a statue of the poet, from the studio of Mr. O'Connor, was un- 
veiled amidst tremendous applause. The Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Liverpool, had attracted good audiences with Little Em'ly, 
in which, of course, Mr. Eldred was the Micawher. Miss Bessie 
Reed played in East Lynne at the Royal Sefton Theatre. 
Atonement, a drama in ten tableaux, founded by Mr. Muskerry on 
Les Misérables, was brought out at the Queen’s Theatre, Man- 
chester. The conflict at the barricades is strengthened by the 
introduction of incidents “ witnessed in Paris by the author in 
the days of the Commune.” Mrs. Stirling amused the good 
people of Torquay by her Mrs. Malaprop; and Mdlle. Beatrice 
was at Wolverhampton. Pantomime was still in the bills of the 
majority of the theatres, but as a rule its nights were numbered. 





FRANCE. 


—eoo—_—_ 


aan new tragedy by M. Paul Dérouléde LZ’ Hetman, was brought 
out at the Odéon on Tuesday night. The author, a young 
lieutenant of Foot, is a nephew of M. Emile Angier, and has 
already distinguished himself by a collection of military songs. 
The scene of his piece is laid in Poland, early in the seventeenth 
century, during the reign of Ladislas IV. The Cossacks of the 
aine have been goaded by the tyranny of that monarch to 
raise the standard of rebellion. Ladislas is just then at war with 
Sweden, and averse from having more than one enemy at a time, 
resolves to appease their resentment by undertaking that their 
eee ape shall be redressed. He selects as his envoy a former 
etman of the Cossacks, Frole-Gheras, who is a prisoner, with 
his daughter Nickla, at the Polish court. Frole-Gheras accepts the 
mission, leaving Nickla behind as a pledge of his good faith. 
Stanso, the betrothed of the latter, has in the mean time placed 
himself at the head of the Cossacks, but no sooner does he learn 
that she is left behind than he throws up his charge and flies to 
her protection. Frole-Gheras, hazarding her life for the sake of 
his country, takes command of the insurgents, and marches 
against Ladislas, who, on hearing the news, has her stabbed. The 
independence of the Cossacks is secured; but at what a price! 
The most attractive scenes in the tragedy are those in which 
Nickla urges her lover to return to his command, and after 
receiving her death-wound, thanks the old hetman for having 
thought of his country before her. Full effect is imparted to the 
character by Mdlle. Antonine. The dy contains some 
significant allusions as to possible results of the reorganisation of 
the French army, and it was expected that the Government would 
make either considerable excisions from the dialogue, or have the 
piece withdrawn altogether. 


Tue Patrie states that each sociétaire of the Theatre Francais 
received, over and above the salary, no less than 34,000f. (1,360/.) 
as his or her share of the profits of the year 1876. The present 
year has opened under very promising circumstances. L’ Ami 
Fritz, which is being played three or four times a week, produces 
7,000f. (280/.) a night. But this model theatre does not allow 
itself to be diverted from its high purposes by the success of one 
agama play. Notwithstanding the attractive power of L’ Ami 

tz, no less than ae pate other plays, including several 
five-act pieces, were played during the month of January. It is 
no wonder that with such opportunities and such encouragements 
the actors and actresses of the Theatre Frangais should form a 
company unequalled in the present day, and capable of sustaining 
2 comparison with the most brilliant companies of the past. 


The piece de résistance at the Variétés just now is Le Docteur 
Ox, the words by MM. Gille and Mortier, the music by M. Offen- 
bach. The groundwork is supplied by one of M. Jules Verne’s 
scientific stories. The inhabitant of Quiquendone, in Holland, 
have hitherto been the most peaceable in the world. By intro- 
ducing oxygen gas into the atmosphere of the place, however, 
Docteur Ox, a learned chymist, sets them all by the ears, and the 
“ police-courts,” instead of hp empty, as usual, are crowded 
with angry complainants and sullen defendants. Before long the 
doctor is confronted by a certain Princess, whom he had run away 





from on the day previous to that fixed for their marriage, and 
who has since been dogging his steps with a pertinacity which 
under the circumstances is not surprising. He redeems his 
romise, and therewith Quiquendone re-assumes its normal aspect. 
. Dupuis is the doctor, and Madame Judic the princess, sup- 
rted by MM. Leonce, Baron, and Duilly, and Mdlle. Aline 
Duval. Both the music and the libretto are highly spoken of. 





AMERICA. 





_ YORK may still be described as in a state of theatrical 
stagnation. The only novelty to be noticed is Mr. Daly’s Le- 
mons, an adaptation from the German, produced at the fifth Avenue 
Theatre on the 15th ult. The piece is described as highly diverting, 
and Mr. Charles Coghlan, as Jack Perrin, a young lawyer, acted 
extremely well. The Union Square Theatre, had, just previously 
— a piece on the same subject from Mr. Leonard deame for 
. The next mail, no doubt, will bring us an account of the 
latter, which was to be brought out on the 21st. All for Her 
was announced for the same day at Wallack’s, with Lester 
Wallack as Hugh Trevor. The Olympic had closed, and the 
Lyceum was to do the same in a week. Miss Lucille Western 
died at Brooklyn on the 4th ult. 





AN ANGLO-GERMAN THEATRE. 


HERE is the Manager who will have the courage 

to open a theatre in London for the production 
of German plays in the German language? At 
Islington alone there is a colony of Teutons large 
enough to form a vast invading army, and the 
number of English men and women capable of 
well understanding the language of Goethe is out of all 
proportion greater than those who can boast of a nod- 
ding acquaintance with the speech of Dante ; why then 
should Italian operas exercise such a_ tyrannical 
monopoly over us, to the utter exclusion of German 
plays? In addition to the performance of some 
German operas at St. James’s Theatre in 1840, we 
can only find traces of one or two German plays 
having been presented to the English public at 
the same house in 1852, though the success which 
attended these efforts does not seem to have been 
such as to encourage the promoters to proceed with 
their enterprise; but it does not at all follow, that 
because an attempt of the kind a good many years 
ago failed, a similar endeavour would not now succeed. 
For the circumstances are wholly changed. 

The Germans are not a very church-going people, 
even at home, yet they manage to maintain several 
chapels in London; neither are they so addicted to 
politics as we are, yet they contrive to support a couple 
of newspapers here. Surely, then, being a people 
much more attached to the Drama than we are, they 
retain enough of the old enthusiasm to sustain a troupe 
of native actors in the land of their adoption. Nemo 
patriam exuere potest. “Oh, but,” it will be answered, 
‘the supply here is adequate enough. They can satisfy 
their tastes in English theatres.” That is an argument 
the Germans themselves will object to, and is answered 
by the fact that our theatres are but very thinly 
attended by our Teutonic brethren. 

Uncharitable lips will be found ready to account for this 
by saying that’}German emigrants are but parsimonious 
souls, and that in them the love of art has been oblite- 
rated by the thirst for gain. You will be told that the 
Germans onlyZcome over here to undersell their labour 
and grab together money; but those who make these 
harsh assertions forget that they who work hardest feel 
most the need of play. 


“ And clamour, as you authors may about it, — 
They want amusement,—will not go without it.” 


To a German, however, amusement must be of the 
essence of instruction. Yet where are they to turn for 
relaxation? It is not so much because a German 
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grudges a couple of shillings for a seat in the pit, as 
that he cannot get the worth of his money when he is 
there ; burlesques are too profane for his solemn turn 
of mind; opera bouffe is much too trivial to suit his 
elevated tastes ; and the most successful of our comedies 
in his eyes are but a string of disconnected scenes 
whereon to hang a sparkling dialogue. Of tragedies 
you give him few. He wants plot, passion, deep 
reflection, heavy sentiment—anything, in short, as a 
witty writer remarked, which will enable him “ to solve 
the problem of the universe.” 

But it may be argued that there can be no hope of 
a German theatre succeeding in London, since it is 
found impossible to make a permanent institution 
even of a French playhouse. That reasoning we have 
no faith in. “For, in the first place, there are far more 
Germans amongst us than French, and the mainstay 
of a German house, we presume, would be the Germans 
themselves ; secondly, we take it that there are but 
comparatively few English people, however well they 
may read a French book, who can follow with intelligent 
comprehension the rapid enunciation of a Parisian 
actor, while, on the other hand, it is much more easy 
to catch the slower and distincter utterance of a 
language which closer kinship to our own makes more 
familiar to the ear. And we are convinced that more 
Englishmen could appreciate Faust and William Tell 
in the original than catch the native accents of the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

German scholarship is rapidly spreading among us, 
and supplanting the long-dominant notion that an 
acquaintance with the French language and taste 
is the one thing necessary to give tone and finish 
to a polite education. Half a century ago Germany 
was comparatively unknown, until Carlyle discovered 
to us the literary treasures of the land of Goethe, 
of Schiller, and of Lessing, and did, in fact, for 
Germany, what Scott with equal justice is said to have 
done for Scotland. The Franco-Prussian war, too, 
acted like a vast explosion—scattering the clouds of 
ignorance and indifference which had long kept 
Germany concealed, and attracting all men to study 
and investigate the nation capable of such mighty 
efforts. Men now began to study willingly the 
language, the history, the literature, of that wonderful 
people. A kind of violent reaction has set in, and 
previous neglect is now being atoned for by a 
reverence almost overmuch. At any rate, the French 
language no longer holds over English education 
the nearly exclusive sway it once did, and every well- 
bred Englishman is now expected to know something 
of that tongue which is so very nearly akin to his own. 
The consequence is, that a great many parents who 
formerly placed their children for a year in a French 
pensionnat, now send them fora twelvemonth toaGerman 
boarding-school, and crowds of young men annually 
flock over to study for a semester or two at some Rhenish 
university, and see what Burschenlife is like. Cultured 
men and women among us deem it incumbent on them 
to be able to read Goethe and Schiller with pleasure. 
Oxford professors and other men of learning feel that 
unless they possess the key to German thought the 
latest results of science and: scholarship will elude them. 
Officers in the army know that a knowledge of the 
language of Moltke will greatly increase their useful- 
ness and multiply their chances of promotion, while 
commercial men are convinced that if they are to hold 
their own in the counting-house, they must learn the 
language of these awful, square-browed, spectacled men, 
who are fast monopolising the best berths, and crowding 
every field of English activity, like a second invasion 
of Goths and Vandals. 

It is often objected that most German pieces are 
soporific and dull, and calculated to make English play- 
goers yawn themselves asleep ; while, on the other hand, 
French productions are lauded as the perfection of art 





and the essence of amusement ; but the English nature, 
with all its additions and modifications since parting 
from the parent stock, still shows more sympathy with 
the gravity of the Goth than the levity of the Gaul, 
and we very much doubt whether a piece which forces 
tears and smiles from a German house would not also 
pluck its meed of praise from an English audience. We 
are afraid that some of that unfair, contemptuous kind 
of feeling with which all Germans are regarded by some 
Englishmen in the commercial walks of life extends 
itself to their dramatic performances also; but we 
doubt very much whether English playwrights, and 
playwriters even, might not also profit by a know- 
ledge of the dramatic art as it is now practised 
in Germany, which would have the effect of 
teaching them greater originality and weaning 
them from that disgraceful abandonment to French 
manufacture which is threatening to convert our 
dramatic market into a mere second-hand Jew-shop for 
the sale of Parisian old clothes. We are of opinion 
that the Drama is in a more flourishing condition in 
Germany than in England, which is not to be wondered 
at, when we consider that it is regarded as a powerful 
means of culture and patriotism, and cherished as a 
State institution as much as the Church is in England. 
Consequently the actors stand much higher in social 
estimation than with us, ranking in the scale of prece- 
dence with the painter and the musician. The writers 
also seem to be inspired by a deeper, more unselfish 
devotion to their craft; and the best writers of plays 
are generally also the most popular of poets. In 
enthusiastic Germany, too, there is more of the living for 
than by the Drama, and consequently the workmanship, © 
according to the laws laid down by Mr. Ruskin, must 
be of a higher order. The scholarly Ben Jonson type 
of dramatist is, unfortunately, not so common among 
us now as were to be wished, and we think that indif- 
ference to what is passing on the German stage is 
partly the result of ignorance. But though it is the 
tendency of the English mind to suspect everything 
that is foreign, and despise before examining, no people 
are so ready to admit and adopt alien excellence when- 
ever they become convinced of its actual existence ; 
and the presence among us of a company of good 
German players would certainly have the effect of 
opening our eyes to beauties of the dramatic art we 
little dreamt of. 

German influence may be traced in all the great 
departments of modern English thought, in physical 
science, in philosophy, in historical criticism, in 
philology, in the art of educating, and in the art 
military ; and the drama seems to be almost the only 
intellectual field which has resisted fertilisation. How- 
ever, it is not our present intention to propound schemes 
for the regeneration of the English Stage. We merely 
wish to express the belief that the existence among us 
of an institution such as we advocate, besides being 
eagerly welcomed by the German element among us, 
and gladly embraced by the cultured classes of English- 
men asa rare intellectual treat, would infallibly have 
the effect of creating a desire among our dramatic 
authors to supply the public with pieces of loftier strain 
and more enduring worth—that is to say, if they are 
neither too proud nor too prejudiced to learn. 

At any rate if the times are not ripe for a permanent 
thing of the kind, we hope that managerial enterprise 
will be aroused to give us occasional representations of 
the best German art, say at that season of the year when 
the town is full of culture and fashion; and we may 
be sure at least that the effort would be countenaneed 
by the Highest Family in the land, who are known 
to have preserved in its purest form the speech of their 
ancestors. 








Mr. Henry NeEvItze has accepted, for immediate production, 
at the Olympic Theatre, a new drama by Mr. James Mortimer, of 
Figaro. 
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EN PASSANT. 
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“MNNHE RIVALS,” with a cast including Mrs. Stirling, Miss Litton, 
Miss Foote, and the Messrs. Harcourt and Hermann Vezin, 
will be played for the Theatrical Fund Benefit. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales will honour Mr. John 
Parry by their presence on the occasion of his farewell benefit at 
the Gaiety Theatre on Wednesday, the 7th inst. The Duke of 
Rutland, the Duke of St. Albans, and Earl de la Warr, are in the 
list of patrons. 

Tuer Odeon Theatre in Lima must have presented an interesting 
scene on last Sunday night, the 19th. The audience attacked the 
actors and a free fight ensued. Five policemen who were present 
attempted to quell it, but were ill-treated and disarmed. A squad 
of twenty men subsequently entered the theatre and quelled the 
disturbance by taking the greater number of those present to the 
station. A number of the Chinamen who composed the audience 
and actors were found to be armed. 

Ir will be seen that the graduates and students of Queen’s 
College, Cork, intend to present an address to Mr. Barry Sullivan, 
who has been playing in that town. The same thing was recently 
done in Belfast ; and it appears probable that the example set by 
the Dublin students last December, in the case of Mr. Irving, 
will be frequently followed. The prospect is not a pleasing one, 
for such compliments, like calls before the curtain, and showers 
of bouquets on the stage, are deprived of half their grace by 
constant repetition ; but it is impossible not to feel gratified at 
any additional proof that the stage has “commended itself to the 
favour of a class who usually hold aloof from it.” 


Ir was not a little curious on Wednesday evening, when Mr. 
Brooke, as Richmond, was praying (rather too boisterously) at 
the Lyceum Theatre, and had arrived at the lines— 

“ Put in their hands Thy bruising irons of wrath, 
That they may crush down with a heavy fall 
Th’ usurping helmets of our adversaries ! ” 
that the gallant warrior’s own helmet should topple off rather 
awkwardly. The crowded house tittered, but Mr. Brooke was 
quite equal to the occasion. Catching his heavy head-gear 


dexterously behind him, and placing it gracefully under his left, 


arm, he finished his prayer, and then rushed off for an evening 
stroll, or, perhaps, to get his beaver tightened. He certainly 
forgot to re-enter his tent. 

Tr will be seen from a report in another column that Bishop 
Fraser has, in connection with the Church of England Mission 
now going on in Manchester, addressed the members of the 
theatrical profession from the stages of the Theatre Royal 
and the Prince’s Theatre in that city. In the course of his 
remarks, he did us the honour to quote from an article which 
appeared in Tae THEATRE last week as to the immorality of the 
stage. He did not, he said, wish to abolish the stage, but to 
make it an innocuous instrument of recreation ; and he urged those 
present to make good use of their opportunities for purifying the 
public taste. Praise is due to the prelate who had the courage to 
take so unusual a step; but on one point he is fairly open to the 
criticism passed upon him by the Globe, on Saturdy :—“ Bishop 
Fraser should have told his audience how largely the clergy con- 
tributed to the theatrical entertainments of medieval England, 
and how effective the old mystery-plays and miracle-plays were 
in teaching the truths of the Christian religion in days when few 
of the populace could read and most of the public services of the 
Church were performed in language “not understanded by the 
vulgar.” The services which the drama rendered to the Reforma- 
tion should not have been passed over in silence. Nor should it 
have been forgotten that the Church was the peculiar home of 
the drama in days when plays were periodically performed on 
the festivals of patron saints and other occasions of rejoicing in 
the naves of our principal churches. To instruct his people 
in the mysteries of the one true religion, Bishop Bale 
not only put plays on the stage and superintended their per- 
formance, but wrote miracle dramas and sacred comedies, that 
were performed on consecrated ground. Had he remembered 
that Bishop Bale was a playwright and stage-manager, Bishop 
Frazer would have scarcely taken credit to himself for being the 
first bishop of the Church of England to address a congregation 
in a theatre. 


TALMA ON THE ART OF ACTING. 





IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


i the actor is not endowed with a sensibility at 

least equal to that of any of his audience he can 
move them but very little. It is only by an excess of 
sensibility that he can succeed in producing deep 
impressions, and move even the coldest souls. The 
power that raises must be greater than the power 
raised. This faculty ought ever to exist in the actor— 
I will not say greater or stronger than in the poet who 
conceived the movement of the soul reproduced on the 
stage—but more lively, more rapid, and more powerful. 
The poet or the painter can wait for the moment of 
inspiration to write or to paint. In the actor, on the 
contrary, it must be commanded at any moment, at his 
will. ‘That it may be sudden, lively, and prompt, he 
must possess an excess of sensibility. Nay, more, his 
intelligence must always be on the watch, and, acting 
in concert with his sensibility, regulate its movement 
and effects; for he cannot, like the painter and the 
poet, efface what he does. 

Therefore, between two persons destined for the stage, 
one possessing the extreme sensibility I have defined, 
and the other a profound intelligence, I would without 
question prefer the former. He might fall into some 
errors, but his sensibility would inspire him with those 
sublime movements which seize upon the spectator and 
carry delight to the heart. The superior intelligence 
of the other would render him cold and regular. The 
one would go beyond your expectations and your ideas ; 
the other would only accomplish them. Your mind would 
be deeply stirred by the inspired actor ; your judgment 
alone would be satisfied by the intelligent actor. The 
inspired actor will so associate you with the emotions 
he feels that he will not leave you even the liberty of 
judgment ; the other, by his prudent and irreproach- 
able acting, will leave your faculties at liberty to 
reason on the matter at your ease. The former will be 
the personage himself, the latter only an actor who 
represents that personage. Inspiration in the one will 
frequently supply the place of intelligence ; in the other 
the combinations of intelligence will supply only feebly 
the absence of inspiration. To form a great actor, like 
Le Kain, the union of sensibility and intelligence is 
required. 

The actor who possesses this double gift adopts a 
course of study peculiar to himself. In the first place, 
by repeated exercises, he enters deeply into the 
emotions, and his speech acquires the accent proper to 
the situation of the personage he has to represent. 
This done, he goes to the theatre, not only to give 
theatrical effect to his studies, but also to yield 
himself to the spontaneous flashes of his sensibility and 
all the emotions which it involuntarily produces in 
him. What does he then do? In order that his 
inspirations may not be lost, his memory, in the silence 
of repose, recalls the accent of his voice, the expression 
of his features, his action—in a word, the spontaneous 
workings of his mind, which he had suffered to‘have 
free course, and, in effect, everything which in the 
moments of his exaltation contributed to the effect he 
had produced. His intelligence then passes all these 
means in review, connecting them and fixing them in 
his memory, to re-employ them at pleasure in 
succeeding representations. These impressions are 
often so evanescent that on retiring behind the scenes 
he must repeat to himself what he had been playing 
rather than what he had to play. By this kind of 
labour the intelligence accumulates and preserves all 
the creations of sensibility. It is by this means that 
at the end of twenty years (it requires at least this 
length of time) a person destined to display fine 
talent may at length present to the public a series 
of characters acted almost to perfection. Such 
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was the course which Le Kain constantly took, and 
which must be taken by every one who has the ambition 
to excel on the stage. The whole of his life was 
devoted to this kind of study, and it was only during 
the last five or six years of his life, “ between 1772 or 
1773 and 1778,” that he reaped its fruit. It was 
then that his fertile sensibility raised him to the 
magic situations he had to paint, and his intelli- 
gence enabled him to display all the treasures 
he had amassed. It was then that his acting 
was fixed on such bases, and was so subvervient to his 
will, that the same combinations and the same effect 
presented themselves without study. Accent, inflexions, 
action, attitudes, looks, all were reproduced at every 
representation with the same exactness, the same 
vigour, the same apparent absence of cant; and if 
there was any difference between one representation 
and another, it was always in favour of the last. Sen- 
sibility and intelligence, therefore, are the principal 
faculties necessary to an actor. Yet these alone will 
not suffice. Apart from memory, which is his indis- 
pensable instrument, and stature and features adapted 
to the character he has to play, he must have a voice 
that can be modulated with ease, and at the same time 
be powerful and expressive. I need scarcely add that 
a good education, the study of history—(not so much 
the events as the manners of the people, and the 
particular character of historical personages)—and even 
drawing, ought to add grace and strength to the gifts 
of nature. 

It will be well understood that I here speak only of 
tragedy. Without entering into the question whether 
it is more difficult to play tragedy or comedy, I will 
say that to arrive at perfection in either, the same moral 
and physical faculties are required, only I think the 
tragedian ought to possess more power and sensibility. 
The comedian does not require the same energy; the 
imagination in him has less scope. He represents 
beings whom he sees every day—beings of his own class, 
Indeed, with very few exceptions, his task is confined to 
the representations of folly and ridicule, and to painting 
passions in his own sphere of life, and, consequently, 
more moderate than those which come within 
the domain of tragedy. It is, if I may so 
express it, his own nature which, in his imitations, 
speaks and acts; whereas the tragic actor must quit 
the circle in which he is accustomed to live, and plunge 
into the regions where the genius of the poet has placed 
and clothed in ideal forms the beings conceived by 
him or furnished by history. He must preserve these 
personages in their grand proportions, but at the same 
time he must subject their elevated language to natural 
accents and true expression; and it is this union of 
grandeur without pomp, and nature without triviality— 
this union of the ideal and the true, which is so difficult 
to attain in tragedy. I shall, perhaps, be told that a 
tragic actor has a much greater liberty in the choice of 
his means of offering to the public objects whose types 
do not exist in society, while the same public can easily 
decide whether the comedian furnishes an exact copy 
of his model. I would reply that the passions are of all 
ages. Society may weaken their energy, but they do 
not the less exist in the soul, and every spectator is a 
competent judge from his own feelings. With regard 
to the great historical characters, the enlightened 
public can easily judge of the truth of the imitation. 
It will therefore appear from what I have laid down that 
the moral faculties ought to have more force and inten- 
sity in the tragic than in the comic actor. 

As to the physical qualities it is evident that the 
pliability of the features and the expression of the 
physiognomy ought to be stronger, the voice more full, 
more sonorous, and more profoundly articulate in the 
tragic actor, who stands in need of certain combinations 
and more than ordinary powers to perform from the 
beginning to the end with the same energy a part in 





which the author has frequently collected in a narrow 
compass, and in the space of two hours, all the move- 
ments, all the agitations, which an impassioned being 
can feel only in the course of a long life. I repeat, 
however, that not fewer qualities, though of a different 
kind, are tequired in a great comedian than in a great 
tragic actor ; each has need of being initiated into the 
mysteries of nature, the inclinations, the weaknesses, the 
extravagances of the human heart. 

When we consider all the qualities necessary to form 
an excellent tragic actor, all the gifts which nature 
should have bestowed upon him, can we be surprised 
that they are so rare? Amongst the majority of those 
who go on the stage, one has penetration, but his 
soul is cold as ice. Another possesses sensibility, and 
intelligence is wanting. One possesses both these 
requisites, but in so slight a degree, that it is as if he 
did not possess them at all. His acting is characterised 
neither by energy, expression, nor confidence, and is 
without cdlour. Sometimes he speaks in a loud and 
sometimes in a low key, quickly or slowly, as if by 
chance. Another has received from nature all these 
gifts, but his voice is harsh, dry, and monotonous, and 
totally incapable of expressing the passions. He weeps 
without drawing tears from others; he is affected and 
his audience is nnmoved. One has a sonorous and 
touching voice, but his features are disagreeable ; his 
stature and form have nothing heroic in them. In 
short, the requisites for a really great actor are so many, 
and so seldom united in the same person, that we ought 
not to be surprised at finding them appear at such long 
intervals. 

It must be confessed that Le Kain had some faults, 
but in literature and the arts of imitation genius is 
rated in proportion to the beauties it creates. Its 
imperfections form no part of its fame, and would be 
forgotten if they were not allied to noble inspirations. 
Nature had refused to Le Kain some of the advantages 
which the stage demands. His features had nothing 
noble in them; his physiognomy was common, his 
figure short. But his exquisite sensibility, the move- 
ment of an ardent and impassioned soul, the faculty he 
possessed of plunging entirely into the situation of the 
personage he represented, the intelligence, so delicately 
fine, which enabled him to perceive and produce all the 
shades of the character he had to paint—these 
embellished his irregular features and gave him an 
inexpressible charm. His voice was naturally heavy, 
and by no means flexibie. It was covered with a light 
veil, but that very veil imparted to his voice, defective 
as it was in some respects, vibrations which went to the 
bottom of the hearer’s soul. However, by dint of 
application, he contrived to overcome its stiffness, to 
enrich it with all the accents of passion, and to 
render it amenable to all the delicate inflexions of 
sentiment. He had, in fact, studied his voice as one 
studies an instrument. He knew all its qualities and 
all its defects. He passed lightly over the harsher 
to give fuller effect to the vibrations of the harmonious 
chords. His voice, on which he had essayed every 
accent, became a rich-keyed instrument, from which 
he could draw forth at pleasure every sound he 
stood in need of. And such is the power of a voice 
thus formed by nature attuned by art, that it 
affects even the foreigner who does not understand the 
words. Frenchmen who are totally unacquainted with 
English, have been affected even to tears by the accent 
of the touching voice of Miss O’Neill. 

At the commencement of his career, Le Kain, like all 
young actors, gave way to boisterous cries and violent 
movement, believing that in this way he triumphed 
over difficulties. In time, however, he felt that of all 
monotonies that of the lungs was the most insupportable ; 
that Tragedy must be spoken, not howled ; that a 
continual explosion fatigues without appealing ; and 
that only when it is rare and unexpected can it 
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astonish and move. He felt, in fine, that the auditor, 
shocked by the ranting on the stage, forgets the 
personage represented, and pities or condemns the 
actor. Thus Le Kain, often fatigued in long and 
arduous scenes, took care to conceal from the public 
the violence of his efforts, and at the very’ moment 
when his powers were nearly exhausted they seemed to 
possess all their strength and vigour. 

Le Kain has been reproached for having been heavy 
in his recitation. This defect was natural. He was 
slow, calm, and reflecting. Besides, Voltaire, whose 
actor he peculiarly was, would not, perhaps, have 
readily consented to sacrifice the pomp and harmony 
of his verse to a more natural débit. He wished him 
to be energetic, and as he had decked out tragedy a 
little the actor was obliged to follow in the track of 
the poet. Again, during the time of Le Kain, a period 
so brilliant from the genius of its writers and philoso- 
phers, all the arts of imitation had fallen into a false 
and mannered taste, and Le Kain, perhaps, thought 
himself sufficiently rich in all his gifts and attainments 
to make a slight concession to the bad taste of his 
day. Yet his style, at first slow and cadenced, by 
degrees became animated, and from the moment he 
gained the high region of passion he astonished by his 
sublimity. 

Notwithstanding the bad taste alluded to, there 
existed in society at that time, and among the friends 
of Voltaire, a great number of persons whose ideas 
in matters of art were more correct, and _ their 
advice was of great service to Le Kain. Voltaire, 
also, though he was a very indifferent actor, even 
when he played in his own pieces,* possessed a 
good theatrical knowledge of the stage; this he 
communicated to Le Kain, who profited greatly 
by it. During one of the actor’s visits to Ferney 
Voltaire made him totally change his manner of 
playing Genghis-Khan, in L’Orphelin de la Chine. 
On his return to Paris it was the first character he 
played. The audience, astonished at the change, was 
for a long time undecided whether to praise or blame 
the performance. They could not but think that the 
actor was indisposed. There was.nothing of the fracas 
or the trickery which had previously procured him so 
much applause in the same part. It was only after 
the fall of the curtain that the audience, notwith- 
standing the representation, felt that Le Kain was 
right. Public opinion was formed instantaneously, and 
by an electrical movement it manifested itself in long 
and loud applause. ‘ What’s the matter?” asked 
Le Kain of Rougeot, a servant of the theatre. “It’s 
applause, monsieur; they are at length of your way of 
thinking.” 

(To be continued.) 





* Talma is evidently under a misapprehension here. Vol- 
taire’s talent as an actor, especially in the characters of 
venerable men, were the delight of the courts of the Duchesse 
du Maine at Sceaux, of Stanislaus Leczinska at Luneville, and 
of Frederick the Great at Berlin. “I remember,” writes 
Marmontel, “that when he had just written the beautiful 
scenes of Cicero and Cesar with Catiline,” in Rome Sauvée, 
“he read them to me with a perfection to which no actor 
ever approached—simply, nobly, without any affectation.” 
Fleury’s testimony is still more to the point. On one occasion 
Zaire was to be played in the little theatre at Ferney. For 
the benefit of the actor to whom Lusignan was allotted 
Voltaire went through the part. Fleury writes: “Tie divested 
himself of his ordinary expression of countenance as easily as_he 
would throw aside a mask; he was Lusignan personified. His 
attenuated form seemed to derive a sort of supernatural 
animation from the expression of his eye and the tones of 
his voice; his meagre hand was tremulously extended to draw 
towards him the child whom he wished no save: in short, it is 
impossible to conceive a more accurate and forcible expression 
of Christian faith mingled with parental affection.” Such 
testimony, to which it would be easy to add, must overbear 
the opinion of Talma, who had never seen Voltaire except 
on the day when the furore created by the philosopher's last 
visit to Paris was at its height.—T7r. 





BISHOP FRASER ON STAGE DECORUM. 


be barry” of Manchester, in connection with the Church of 
England Mission now going on in that city, addressed the mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession from the stages of the Theatre 
Royal and the Princess’s Theatre on Friday. On both occasions the 
actors, members of the ballet, and subordinates were present’ in 
large numbers, and the Bishop was accompanied on the stages by 
the managers and directors. 

The Bishop, after a short service at the Theatre Royal, addressed 
the company at some length. He was the first bishop of the 
Church of England, if not the first bishop of the Christian Church, 
who had ever addressed a congregation in a theatre. The cir- 
cumstances in connection with the theatres to-day were different 
to what they were in times gone by. The Fathers of the Early 
Church had reason for being severe in their judgment on stage 
players. To show this it was only necessary to read the account 
given by Juvenal and later writers of the degrading exhibitions to- 
be witnessed in the Roman theatres and amphitheatres. Now, 
however, the drama had assumed a very different aspect, and he 
desired to address those who were listening to him on the deli- 
cate, difficult, and the somewhat perilous work in which they 
were engaged. He thought that Christianity ought to 
penetrate into theatres, but it would be an idle dream to 
think that they might be made directly spiritual He 
should be quite satisfied if purity and modesty in word, 
deed, gesture, and conduct were the ruling principles of the 
theatre. He did not think any one could see a well-graced 
actor in such plays as Othello or Hamlet without being benefited 
by it. He thought a player should not be ashamed to refuse 
to take a part in any drama which would compromise his pa 
dignity as a man, or her proper modesty asa woman. If they 
could realize that the stage would be purified. There were those 
who thought it would be better for society if the theatres were 
swept away altogether. That had been once tried in the time of 
the Puritans, and it had brought about a terrible reaction, and 
the plays of Congreve, Farquhar, and Vanbrugh, which no actor 
would now study and no manager dare to put upon the boards. 
He quoted an extract from The Theatre on stage decorum, in which 
the writer after speaking of the _— indecency of the stage in 
the first years of King Charles II. went on to say, “ Are we 
better now? How about those costumes and queer dresses that 
have made the drama more than ordinarily conspicuous? The 
ladies who so much delight in abbreviating their Christian names 
talk innocently enough, and if their tongues wander in a wro: 
direction the tendency is towards a certain slang which has foun 
its way even into society,—towards indecency never. But how by 
dint of what they put off and what they put on do they 
contrive to look? Are we not justified in guessing that 
the ribalds of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
who were so highly gratified to hear ugly words dropped 
from pretty lips, might have regarded some of the extra- 
vaganza as now prominent among the theatrical entertain- 
ments with virtuous abhorrence?” He did not want to abolish 
the theatre, but to purify it, and to make it a great instrument 
for providing healthful and harmless recreation for those who 
sought it. He believed public taste was much to blame. In the 
year 1858, when he was on a Government Commission, he went 
to Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, where he found living the great 
actor, Macready, occupying himself in good works. He had 
come in contact with Me and Mrs. Charles Kean in Canada, and 
he had since met Miss Helen Faucit, a most accomplished ae 
Lord Egerton’s. With such names before him, he did not t 
that the _— should be necessarily degraded ; but, on the con- 
trary, he thought it might be pervaded by high and worthy 
motives. He did not think he had ever been more than half a 
dozen times in a London theatre in his life, but he remembered 
being in Drury Lane and seeing Macready and Helen Faucit play 
in Othello, and he was very much the better man for it. It 
might be said by some of the actresses that they did not like to 
pose themselves before wanton and gloating men, who looked 
upon them with their lustful and lascivious eyes, and that they 
did not want to pose in an attitude which, as Christian maidens, 
degraded them in their eyes. They might say, what were they 
todo? If they remonstrated oy might be told to go some- 
where else ; and he did not know how they were to get out of 
the difficulty unless there was some consideration shown on all 
sides. Modesty and purity ought never to be compromised in a 
theatre. 

The Bishop afterwards spoke at the Princess's Theatre. He 
did not believe that any one would think it Puritanical if one 
wished the skirts of the ballet-dancers were a little longer. He 
did not think that any one would say it was over-righteous if he 
wished that no woman was ever called upon to pose herself in a 
ballet or pantomime in any way that would compromise her 
maidenly and womanly modesty and purity, and in the presence 
of men—as often old men as yo men—who sat in the pit 
with opera-glasses and gloated upon them. It was not the women 
who were the offenders, but the men who degraded the theatre. 
They would bear witness that he had not said he considered it 
was a sinful thing to go to a theatre, or that the theatrical pro- 
fession was a sinful thing. As he went about the town at 
Christmas time, and looked upon the hoardings, he saw announce- 
ments of the various doings by which enterprising managers 
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attracted the public to their theatres, and he confessed he should 
be glad if some of these attractive paintings were slightly more 
in harmony with ideas of modesty and npopy, & He had noticed 
one large yellow placard, inviting ' to a house where it was 
promised the entertainment should “cheerful, popular, and 
respectable,” and he should like all theatres to keep distinctly 
before them those three ideas. Yet what was presented 
to the public is popular; for if it were not they might as 
well close their doors. There was no use in playing to 
a beggarly audience, to empty boxes, or a thin pit. If we were 
to have theatres at all they might as well be attractive, and 
let them be cheerful, for there was no sin that he knew of in 
cheerfulness. They remembered the lady of the play to whom it 
was said,—* Thou hast a merry heart”; and they knew the reply, 
“Yes, thank ‘God, I keep it on the windy side of care.” We 
should try to keep our hearts as much as possible on the windy 
side of care. At the Theatre Royal, Manchester, Mr. Sidney, the 
manager, had thanked him for having spoken there. Mr. Sidney 
said, “ We players are a volatile race.” Perhaps that was so, for 
perhaps their profession made them so, and perhaps it made them 
a little unreal. Mr. Sidney encouraged him to think that he had 
not spoken in vain when he said that he would find no persons 
whom he had addressed who would take his words more to heart 
than those connected with the theatrical profession. Volatility 
was not a sin, but there was a time to be serious, and he asked 
them to think that in whatever parts they played in the dramas 
that were enacted, they had to in a part in the great drama of 
life, and that the King of Kings whom they served was watching 
every play and every bad thought or light word which escaped 
their lips. He hoped they would do nothing, and would not be 
called upon to do anything, that would corrupt or imperil the 
souls of their fellow women or fellow men. 








THE NEW IMPERIAL COURT THEATRE IN 
VIENNA. 


O one looking at the insignificant and tasteless structure on the 
Michaelerplatz in the imperial city on the banks of the 
Danube would think it the representative stage of the German 
drama, much less the favourite theatre of a Court fond of splendour 
and cultivating the fine arts, and of a people than whom there is 
none in the world who love the Muses better and encourage their 
disciples more. Yet the old Burgtheater, with all its inconve- 
niences and drawbacks,—its narrow corridors and steep stairs, its 
unadorned auditory, its small boxes and uncomfortable seats,—is 
as dear to the theatre-going Viennese as to the London generation 
of playgoers long passed away was old Drury. For, in the old 
Imperial Court Theatre, with the rise of the curtain, all sense of 
disappointment and criticism of the surroundings vanished, to 
make room for admiration and the rare feeling of real and ample 
artistic enjoyment. No wonder that the Viennese harbours in 
his breast an almost affecting attachment to his old playhouse, 
and that the enthusiast of the Burgtheater looks upon the pend- 
ing emigration of the “Court actors” to a larger, more elegant, 
and more comfortable theatre as equivalent with the decadence 
of the Vienna stage. However, the fiat for its destruction has 
gone forth, while a more worthy home is already in course of 
erection. In giving his assent to the scheme, the Emperor was 
especially influenced by the latter reason, but it was also neces- 
sitated by the peat reconstruction of the Burg (the Imperial 
Sastle),—which will involve the demolition of the present theatre, 
27 well as by the latter’s exceedingly dangerous nature in case 
of fire. 

The drawing up of the plans was confided to the architects 
Gottfried Semper and Baron Hasenauer, the creator of the 
Vienna Exhibition buildings, of a premiated design for the 
facade of Florence Cathedral, of the plans for the reconstruction 
of the Imperial Castle of Vienna, and co-operator with Semper 
in drawing up the plans for the Imperial Court Museums. Baron 
Hasenauer was also appointed to superintend the carrying out of 
the works. At the recommendation of the architects, the area 
gained by the demolition of the Liwelbastei was fixed on as the 
site. No better could have been chosen, as will be seen. The 
new building will be on one side of a square, surrounding the 
Rathhaus-park (Town-hall Park), the other three sides being 
formed by the gigantic Rathhaus of the architect Schmidt, the 
university buildings of Ferstel, and the Houses of Parliament of 
Hansen nye og Thus a square will be created which, in 
grandeur of its perspective and the beauty of its architecture, will 
form one of the principal attractions of the “ Kaiserstadt,” and one 
of the most imposing architectural ensembles of the world. 

A few words as to the site. It is a spot memorable in the 
history of the world, and of especial significance now, being a 
boundary stone standing out prominently in the annals of that 
conquering race the rapid decay of which we are now witnessing. 
The Ottoman storm tide which would have burst irresistibly over 
Western Europe, if a bulwark had not opposed here a glorious 
resistance, was broken at the Liwelbastei, a very appropriate 
name, meaning the Lions’ Bastion. Like lions at bay, the 
eitizens of Vienna battled here against the Turks when they, 
in. their second and last siege of Vienna, in 1688, dashed 
themselves in blind fury against this and the neighbouring 





Burg bastions. Count Riidiger von Stahremberg could 
hardly oppose 20,000 defenders (of whom 7,000 were armed 
citizens, the remainder being mercenaries) to the 250,000 
Turks under Kara Mustapha. The city, in heroic 
sacrifice, burnt down all the suburbs, stretching at that 
time close to the ditch, as soon as the Turks approached, 
a spectacle which has been compared by a chronicler with the 
burning of Troy. The citizens had to resist until the united 
relieving army of Germans under the Duke of Lothringen and 
Poles under King John Sobieski could concentrate and bring 
assistance to their hard-pressed city. The Turks had essayed 
repeatedly, but in vain, to storm the Liwelhastei, barely in a de- 
fensive condition, but held bravely by the Viennese. Fresh breaches 
were continually being made by the Turkish heavy ordnance : 
their mines extended already as far into the city as the Church 
of the Minories. When distress had reached its highest pitch, 
and further resistance, notwithstanding all the sacrifice and 
fortitude of the brave defenders, seemed almost useless, fire 
signals from the Leopoldsberg announced the approach of the 
army of relief, which, on September 12th, defeated the Turks, 
and made its entry into the liberated city, the heroic constancy of 
which alone had rendered that victory possible. On this historical 
spot, steeped by noble blood, rises slowly the new temple of the 
Muses. 

The new theatre, standing free on all sides, is designed in the 
style of the Italian Renaissance. It covers an area of nearly half 
an acre, and is divided into a square centre building, flanked by two 
one-storied wings, and from which projects towards the facade a 
nearly semicircular rotunda. It will be seen at the first glance that 
the centre portion surmounted by a pediment is the stage, while the 
rotunda forms the auditorium. In the wings are covered carriage 
approaches for the Court and the general public, the stairs, and 
offices. The much-contested circular facade, employed first by 
Moller at the theatre of Mainz, and next by Semper at the Dresden 
theatre, is in the Vienna Court theatre developed in a happy 
manner. From the centre of the rotunda juts forth an imposing 
rectilinear projection, which, with its three doorways on the 
ground-floor, marks the principal entrance, while its first story 
has a loggia of three openings surmounted by an entablaiure. 
Of the nine openings of the rotunda, consequently, three are in - 
the rectilinear projection, and three in each of the adjoining 
circular segments. In designing the facade the object of blending 
the forms of Italian Renaissance into an imposing effect had to be 
kept in view, so as to set off in a corresponding manner the theatre, 
of small dimensions compared with the neighbouring colossal archi- 
tecture. In distributing the interior space the architects had to 
consult, in the first place, the comfort of the public, but they had 
also not to lose sight of the effective arrangement of the stage por- 
tion. Visitors on foot enter through the nine arcades of the rotunda 
the imposing vestibule, from which separate stairs lead into the 
different places of the auditory. Covered approaches are provided 
for private carriages at the outer ends of the wings, so as not to 
incommode foot-passengers. At the interior end of the right 
wing an approach to the Imperial box is reserved, while in the 
left wing 1s that to the archducal box. The communications are 
so numerous, and distributed in such a practical manner, that in 
case of fire or any other alarm the auditory may be cleared, 
without crushing, in a few minutes. 

Two “foyers,” one for the first and second tiers, the other for 
the third and fourth tiers, are for the convenience of those of the 
public who, either before the commencement or during the 
pauses, wish to have a chat or to refresh themselves. The foyer 
in the first story adjoins the loggia opening on to the Ringstrasse 
and the Rathhauspark opposite. The auditorium, calculated to 
hold 2,000 spectators, and consisting of pit and four tiers, is 
nearly circular, and rises perpendicularly. According to custom, 
the box of the imperial family lies close to the right side of the 
stage, in the first tier; that of the archdukes opposite, on the 
left. The state box, used only on special gala occasions, 
is in the centre of the first tier. The three lower tiers contain 
private boxes, but the middle of the third tier is changed into a 
so-called amphitheatre, with seats. The fourth tier, the domain 
proper of the Burgtheater enthusiasts of both sexes, is entirely 
occupied by seats. To each private box adjoins a small saloon, a 
comfort already enjoyed by visitors to the Imperial Opera. 

There are no boxes in the proscenium, which is 43ft. Sin. 
wide at the curtain. The stage proper is 75ft. 6in. deep; behind 
isa oe momo stage, 35ft. deep, which may be thrown into 
the ordinary stage when large crowds on the stage require it. 
On both sides of the stage, in two stories, are the dressing-rooms, 
one side — reserved for the male, the other for the female 
personnel, with separate entrances from the street. There is no 
— for painters’ rooms and store-rooms, as a separate 

uilding of colossal dimensions has been erected for that purpose, 
for both imperial stages, in the suburb of Laimgrube. 

The construction of the new theatre was begun in 1875, and 
may take up another four or five years. It has risen to the level 
of the street, which represents a greater quantity of work done 
than might be thought at the first glance. The foundations, 
standing in the former city ditch, and which, on account of the 
difficult ground, had to sunk to a great depth below its 


bottom, have a height of not less than 62ft. 6in. The estimated 
cost of the theatre is £500,000. The nature of the decoration of 
the auditorium has not yet been decided upon.— Builder. 
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AT LAW. 


M R. JUSTICE LOPES was last week engaged for three days 
in the Common Pleas Division, in trying an action brought 
by Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf—known upon the stage as Mr. E. Rosen- 
thal and Miss Beauclere—against Mr. Horace Wigan, to recover 
damages for alleged libel and slander. According to the evidence 
of the plaintiff, she was engaged by the defendant in 1865 to play 
the part, of Glowworm in a burlesque called Prince Camaralzaman, 
at the Olympic Theatre. She hea some singing to do in the part, 
and no complaint was made. She afterwards played other parts, 
as she believed, to the complete satisfaction of the defendant, and 
was asked to study and rehearse one of the characters in a bur- 
lesque called Tie Four Pretty Princes, which Miss Nelly Farren 
was to have played, but but which that lady did not think suitable 
to her. The plaintiff attended several. rehearsals, but on account 
of illness and ents affliction, she was unable to be present on 
one occasion, on account of which the defendant dismissed her 
fromthetheatre. Her husband then brought an action for wrongful 
dismissal, which was compromised by the defendant paying to 
the plaintiffs a sum of £50. In January, 1876, Mr. Kittle, the 
manager of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Liverpool, made an 
agreement with an actress named Miss Pauline Markham to play 
certain parts at his theatre, and to bring a Miss Emma Ritta and 
certain stage properties with her. Miss Ritta could not come for 
some reason, and Mrs. Metcalf was engaged in her place and re- 
' hearsed in London. At the same time Mr. Wigan took the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre to play A// for Her, and found that an agreement, 
as stated above, had been made with Miss Markham and the 
plaintiff, whereupon he wrote a letter to Mr. Kittle in the 
following terms:—“ My dear K,—I clearly understand that the 
a expressed as much in writing that Miss Pauline 
arkham was to bring with her Miss Ritta; and I should not 
think of accepting any other artiste, least of all Miss Beauclerc, 
of whose incompetency I had some. years back a most expensive 
roof. Yours sincerely, Horack WiaGan.” This letter was the 
ibel complained of. He afterwards, at the theatre, expressed 
himself to a similar effect, which constituted the slander re- 
ferred to in the plaintiff's statement of claim. Several witnesses 
were called on behalf of Mrs. Metcalf, who testified to her 
ability as an actress and a singer, and as to her competency in 
leading parts in Opera Bouffe. Among them were Mr. Soutar, 
Mr. George Honey, Mdme. Rose Bell, Mr. Paulton, Mr. Strachan 
(a barrister and a dramatic author), Mr. Edward Cotte, 
Mr. Alfred Collier, Mr. G. W. Anson, and several news- 
paper critics who had seen her act both in London and 
the Provinces. For the defendant it was urged that the 
alleged libel was a privileged communication, and also that there 
was no malice on his part, and that what he had written was trve. 
In the witness-box he stated that Mrs. Metcalf had broken down 


in a song interpolated into Prince Camaralzaman from La Traviata, — 


and that in consequence of her want of experience and incom- 
petency he had taken her out of singing parts altogether. He had 
also complained to her husband that she was a mere novice. 
Before he dismissed her, she had stayed away several times, and 
he had never heard of her again until 1876, when he was asked 
why he objected to Mrs. Metcalf at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre at Liverpool, whereupon he gave his reasons. The 
plaintiffs, on being recalled, contradicted the defendant emphati- 
cally. At the conclusion of the case, the learned Judge sustained 
the defendant’s plea of privilege, but held that there was evidence 
to go to the jury of actual malice. After holding that the 
occasion of the alleged libel was privileged, he explained to the 
jury what the law meant by actual malice, and touched on such 








facts of the case as might be considered evidence of such malice. 
After retiring for a short time, the jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiffs—damages £70. 

In the Westminster County Court, before Mr. Judge Bayley, 
the case of Rouningér v. Pitt was heard on Thursday. The 
epee a dramatic and musical lecturer, sued the defendant, a 
ady residing in Albemarle-street, to recover £15. 15s. for services 
rendered. The plaintiff had known the defendant for some years, 
and was asked by her to play Lady Chillingly in a private repre- 
sentation at the house in Albemarle-street of The iveies Ul. 
There were no fewer than seven rehearsals, and the plaintiff lost 
so much time that she conceived herself entitled to the fifteen 
guineas. She described herself as a professional public reader 
and vocalist. Professor Plumtre, Lord William Lennox (now a 
public lecturer), and Miss Treherne, said the charge was quite 
fair. The defendant’s case was that, as the plaintiff was a per- 
sonal friend, she did not think anything beyond personal expenses 
would be charged. His honour gave judgment for the full 
amount claimed, with costs. : 
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RU RY LAN E. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. Cuatrerton. 


At 7. 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
At 7.30, 
THE FORTY THIEVES: 
Pantomime, 
By E. L. Blanchard. 

The Vokes Family, Misses H. Coveney, 
C. Jecks, Mdlle Bossi, Mr. F. W. Irish. 
Double Harlequinade. Mr. Beverley’s 
Scenery. Mr. Cormack's Fanciful Ballet. 
Meyden’s Music. 





QOVENT GARDEN. 
At 7, 


THAT RASCAL PAT. 


At 7.45, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE : 
Pantomime. 

Messrs. F. Cook, Rogers, Glover, the 
Brothers Raynor, Waite, Doughty, Lauri, 
G. Thorn, Viellon, and Selbini, <c. ; 
Mesdames Pauline Markham, Bouverie, 
Singleton, Hamilton, Alice Mansfield, &c. 
Scenery and Transformation by Telbin. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 


At 7.45, 
RICHARD IIL, 
Shakspeare’s Historical Play. 
Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Bateman. 





>RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
. THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 
At 8, 
PERIL: 
Comedy, 
By Victorien Sardou. 
Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. W. 
Younge, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Bancroft ; 
Miss Madge Robertson (Mrs. Kendal) 
Miss Buckstone, Miss Hertz, and Mrs. 
Leigh Murray. 


Marir 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
FOLLOW THE LEADER: 

Miss Lafontaine, Miss Irwin, and Mr. 
Herbert. 

At 8.20, 

PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 

Mythological Comedy, 
W. S. Gilbert. 

Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, C. Harcourt, 
Braid; Mesdames H. Hodson, M. Terry, 
M. Harris, and Mrs. Chippendale. 

Concluding with 


BIRDS IN THEIR LITTLE NESTS 
AGREE. 





ROYat ADELPHI THEATRE. 


At 7. 
LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES, 
Pantomime. 


At 9, 
SHAUGHRAUN: 
Drama, 
By Dion Boucicault. 
Messrs. Charles Sullivan, 8. Barry, W. 
“Terriss, F. Tyars, J. G. Shore, H. Vaughan; 
Mesdames Rose Coghlan, ITudspeth, Taylor, 
C. Nott, Everard, &c. 





UEEN’S THEATRE, 
LONG-ACRE. 
At 8, 
BIORN : 

Messrs. Dymott,G. Coventry, C. Howard, 
D. Stone, and Signor Mottino; Miss Cora 
Stuart, Mdlles. Christine Corandi, C. 
Riccobuono, Miss Clare, Miss Warwick, 
Mrs. Grosvenor, and Mrs. Fitzinman 
Marshall. 





ReYaAt PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 
At 6.45, 
THE DAY AFTER THE FAIR. 
Mr. H. Jackson ; Miss F. Leslie. 
At 7.30, 
JANE SHORE: 
Historical Drama, 
By W. G. Wills. 
Miss Heath, Mrs. A. Mellon, &c.; 
Messrs. S. Emery, H. Sinclair, H. Russell, 
T. W. Ford, &e. 


At 10, 
THE MAGIC FLUTE. 
The Martinettis. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun 
HOoLtinasHraD. 
At 7.10, 
Farce. 


At 8, 
DEARFR THAN LIFE. 
Mr. Toole, &e. 
At 10. 
ROBERT MACATRE. 
Mr. Toole, Mr. Collette, &c. 





ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


At 7. 
KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 
At 7.45, 
AMONG THE BREAKERS: 
Comedy. 
Mr. John 8S. Clarke, Messrs. Grahame, 
Turner, &c.; Mesdames Venne, Brunell. 
At 9, 
TOODLES : 
Mr. Clarke ; Miss Turner ; 
d 


an 
THE LYING DUTCHMAN: 
Burlesque. 
Messrs. Cox, Marius, Taylor; Mesdames 
Venne, Williams, &c. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 
At 7.45, 
SQUABBLES: 
Two-Act Comedy. 
By Stirling Coyne. 


At 9, 
THE INVISIBLE PRINCE: 
Extravaganz:, 
. By J. R. Planché. 

Miss Jennie Lee, Mesdames Louise 
Willes, Rachel Sanger, Beverley, Vining, 
Howard, Steel, and D. Drummond; 
Messrs. George Barrett, Beveridge, 
Edwards, F. Harcourt, T. Baljour, and 
Edgar Bruce. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8. 

OUR BOYS: 

Comedy, 

By Henry J. Byron. 

Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nollie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larain, &c. 





ATIONAL STANDARD 
THEATRE. 
At 7, 
OPEN SESAME ; 
Or, Harlequin the Forty Robbers of the 
Magic Cave: 
Pantomime. 

Mesdames Rose Bell, A. Thomson, 
F. Taylor, and Laurie ; Messrs. J. Barnum 
and Cyrus Bell. Scenery by Mr. R. 
Douglass. 








()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Under the Management of 
Mr. Joun HOoLLINGsHEAD. 
At 7.10, Farce. 
A 


t 7.20, 
THE PROMPTER’S BOX: 
Drama, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Messrs. Byron, Royce, Maclean, Soutar, 
Barnes, Charles, &c.; Misses Litton, 
Young, Xe. 





At 9.15, 
THE BOHEMIAN G’YURL, 
Burlesque, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, &c.; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, &c. 


M &. SOTHERN’S 
1876 and 1877 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
SAN FRANCISCO; January 22nd to 
February 17th; 
and PHILADELPHIA, March 12th. 


Permanent Address, ees 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


ME. i. Bb F700 L &, 
GAIETY THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


R. DION BOUCICAULT, 

NEW YORK, January, 1877. , 

Address—London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York; 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


M R. ODELL, Disengaged. 
Address, HAYMARKET THEATRE. - 


M®- FURNEAUX COOK, 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
COVENT GARDEN, every Evening. 
Disengaged in March. 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, Concerts, and 
Oratorios. 
Letters to be addressed, 
Junior Garrick Club. 
M®. GEORGE HONEY, 
Letters to be addressed— 
Junior Garrick Club. 
M R. 




















HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 


Address, 206, Euston-road. 





JAMES 





Me. FERNANDEZ 
Disengaged. 

Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 

R. CHARLES HARCOURT, 


As PYGMALION, in “ Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and masticulation, and adjusted perfectly 
painless, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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